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Today's  letter  from  our  Department-of- Agriculture  reporter  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  brings  the  latest  news  about  the  fight  now  going  on  to  save  this  country's 
finest  shade  tree  —  the  beautiful  elm.    Of  course,  you  have  heard  that  our  elm 
trees  in  America  are  in  peril  of  their  lives,   that  a  deadly  fungus  disease  brought  in 
from  Europe  a  few  years  ago  may  kill  these  trees  that  have  been  here  for  centuries, 
and  have  always  been  one  of  our  proudest  possessions.     Imagine  if  you  can,  what  many 
a  New  England  town  would  be  without  its  elm-shaded  streets  —  or  many  an  Oregon  town, 
for  that  matter.     Certain  kinds  of  elm  trees  are  natives  of  the  eastern  two-thirds 
of  the  country.     These,  as  well  as  other  species  which  have  been  planted  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  are  attacked  by  the  new  disease. 

But  let  me  read  you  our  correspondent's  report.     She  writes:     "The  entomolo- 
gists who  are  on  the  job  fighting  the  deadly  Dutch  elm  disease  are  feeling  more 
hopeful  these  days  about  the  elm's  chances  for  survival.     Their  campaign  of  the  last 
two  years  is  beginning  to  show  good  results.     So  far  this  year  they  have  found  fewer 
diseased  trees  than  last.    A  most  hopeful  sign.    Now  if  they  can  just  keep  men  enough 
and  facilities  enough  in  the  field  to  remove  all  the  sickly  trees  before  the  plague 
spreads  too  far,   the  disease  may  be  wiped  out  instead  of  the  trees .    The  entomolo- 
gists say  that  if  the  present  work  can  continue,  our  elms  have  more  than  a  fifty- 
fifty  chance  of  survival. 

"The  President  has  just  arranged  for  funds  that  will  keep  a  large  force  of 
scouts  in  the  field  for  the  next  three  months.     In  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  these  elm-disease  scouts  will  seek 
out  the  sick  trees  to  be  destroyed.     Scouts  will  also  go  into  other  States  that  are 
under  suspicion  because  the  logs  on  which  the  disease  came  into  the  country  from 
Europe  arrived  at  their  ports,  or  were  used  by  their  factories,  or  traveled  through 
and  may  have  left  the  disease  as  they  passed. 
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Dutch  elm  disease  has  an  appalling  history.     It  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
in  the  water  vessels  of  the  tree  and  eventually  chokes  the  tree  to  death, 
it  is  known.    The  carriers  of  the  disease  are  tiny  beetles  that  feed  and 
ad  and  dying  trees  and  thus  spread  the  plagae.    Between  the  deadly  fungus 
ect  carriers,  the  elm  has  little  chance.     The  Department's  experts  say 
st  means  of  fighting  the  disease  is  to  destroy  every  sickly  elm  in  the 

the  disease  occurs.  This  is  what  they  are  now  trying  to  do.  At  present 
on  in  this  country  is  concentrated  around  the  port  of  New  York  where  some 
ased  logs  responsible  for  the  1933  outbreak  came  into  the  country. 


"Europe  has  given  us  a  good  example  of  what  this  disease  can  do  if  no 
campaign  is  waged  against  it.    The  disease  was  first  studied  by  a  Dutch  scientist; 
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hence  the  name  Dutch  elm  disease.    By  1920  it  was  probably  present  in  Holland, 
Prance,  and  Germany.     In  10  years  it  played  havoc  with  the  elms  in  those  countries. 
Of  30,000  elms  known  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1920,  17,000  were  dead  from  the 
disease  "by  1930.    All  the  elms  in  the  city  of  Baarn,  Holland,  were  dead  in  1930. 
Europe  has  given  up  hope  of  saving  its  elm  trees. 

"In  this  country  the  disease  has  only  started,  so  the  trees  have  a  fighting 
chance.    And  the  funds  allotted  for  the  fight  will  help  in  the  effort  to  find  the 
dangerous  trees  and  destroy  them.     The  search  for  these  trees  is  now  going  on  "by 
land  and  "by  air.     Scouting  crews  scour  woods,  parks,  and  roadsides  on  foot.  Marshes 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  difficult  to  reach  on  foot  they  examine  from  the  air. 
An  aerial  observer  in  a  slow-flying  autogiro  spots  sick  trees  and  marks  their 
location  on  a  map,  which  the  ground  crew  then  uses  to  find  and  destroy  them. 

"General  field  headquarters  for  the  present  campaign  are  in  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey.    VTork  began  there  in  1933  with  Federal  entomologists  in  charge.    Today  the 
CCC  and  TrpA  supply  the  scouting  crews  that  run  down  potentially  dangerous  trees,  and 
the  eradication  crews,  that  destroy  trees  in  which  the  disease  has  been  confirmed  by 
laboratory  test,   and  the  sanitation  crews  that  clean  out  sickly  and  decaying  elms  to 
get  rid  of  the  countless  beetles  likely  to  infest  such  trees. 

"How  here  is  a  point  that  everyone  should  understand  —  no  tree  is  destroyed 
for  the  Dutch  elm  disease  on  suspicion  alone.    A  sample  is  first  tested  at  the  De- 
partment's laboratory  by  plant  pathologists.     They  make  a  culture  of  the  tree  sample 
and  that  culture  is  identified  before  the  tree  is  tagged. 

"Most  of  the  trees  in  which  the  disease  has  been  confirmed  this  year  are  in 
New  Jersey  and  Hew  York,    But  one  was  found  in  Norfolk,  Virginia;  one  near  Baltimore 
Maryland;  and  two  near  Stamford,  Connecticut.    Eradication  crews  are  fast  destroying 
every  tree  in  which  the  disease  has  been  confirmed.    And  that  is  a  chore,  tool  Out 
of  a  total  of  14,456  diseased  trees  found  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in 
1933,  only  581  were  standing  at  the  last  report. 

"Maybe  you'd  like  to  know  how  tree  lovers  generally  might  help  in  this 
campaign.    Mr.  Lee  Strong,  chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  suggests  that  if  you  notice  any  elm  with  yellowing,  wilted  leaves,  you 
send  6  or  8  twigs  —  about  pencil  size  or  a  little  larger  and  about  6  inches  long  — 
from  more  than  one  part  of  the  tree  to  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Laboratory  at  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey.    He  also  suggests  that  if  you  have  a  dead  or  dying  elm  on  your 
property  —  a  tree  that  can  never  be  more  than  an  eyesore  if  left  standing,  and 
that  offers  a  good  landing  place  for  the  beetles  that  spread  the  disease,  you  have 
it  Cu%    down  and  burned.    And  finally  he  suggests  that  if  you  own  a  valuable  elm, 
you  do  your  best  to  keep  it  healthy  and  more  able  to  resist  disease  by  fertilizing, 
watering,  and  general  care." 
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